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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND MINISTERIAL 
EFFICIENCY 



THEODORE G. SOARES 
The University of Chicago 



It was altogether to be expected that with the emphasis that 
has been placed of late upon the importance of a modern training 
for the ministry there should be uttered in certain quarters warn- 
ings against a mere technical and commercially conceived efficiency. 
And these warnings may well give us pause and require of us a 
definition of this easy term. As a matter of fact, everything 
depends upon the criterion of ministerial efficiency. The cri- 
terion of any efficiency is necessarily inherent in the nature of the 
activity involved. The efficiency of an engineer is mechanical. 
It would be folly to say that he is a poor engineer because he has 
no musical taste. The efficiency of a carpenter must be stated 
in terms of his trade, of a musician in terms of his art. The 
efficiency of a minister of Jesus Christ is spiritual. If anyone 
ever thought of ministerial efficiency as concerned with ability 
to entertain a crowd or to get conversions, as cleverness in handling 
men and in keeping a religious plant going at full speed, he knew 
not what spirit he was of. 

The department of practical theology is especially charged 
with the final task of technical, professional efficiency. But it 
never regards itself as concerned with making able pulpiteers, 
clever evangelizers, hustling administrators, psychological religious 
educators. It always presupposes in every man seeking the benefit 
of the discipline that it may be able to afford that there is first, 
as a conditio sine qua non, a call of God to the Christian ministry, 
a sense of prophetic purpose, an appreciation of the church as a 
community of religious persons seeking to realize for themselves 
and for others the kingdom of God. It always assumes that the 
supreme need of man is God. But a modern practical theology 
assumes also that God is not found merely in lonely meditation 
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but also in the touch of human life, in the joyousness of childhood, 
in the play of youth, in the working of man, in every human 
relationship, in reverent worship, and in free and healthy recreation. 
The true theological seminary should write as the first law of 
efficiency, and give to its students as parting word of counsel, 
"Except the Lord build the house they labor in vain that build 
it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain. 

Realizing, then, the hopeless inadequacy of a mere technical 
efficiency in the ministry, which is not real efficiency at all, we 
return to the use of the valuable word, which we are not by any 
means ashamed to have learned from the commercial world. It 
has too long been most unfortunately true that "the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light." 
The world has, very properly, no place for the lawyer who cannot 
secure justice for his client, for the physician who cannot diagnose 
and skilfully treat disease, for the manufacturer who does not 
understand the latest appliances and methods of industry. And 
the church has no place for the man who, believing himself filled 
with a great message, has no ability to proclaim it so that it will 
seem great to anyone else; who, longing to help men by comfort, 
inspiration, and instruction, yet is so inept in his endeavors that 
he only annoys, estranges, and befogs them. It is a simple and 
lamentable fact that the Christian ministry today has altogether 
too large a proportion of religious ignoramuses, spiritually minded 
incompetents, consecrated dullards. And it has a still larger 
number of men, noble in spirit, truly successful, who look back 
with wistfulness to the seminary, asking why they could not have 
been more generously helped to meet their tasks and problems, 
why they had to devote so many blundering years of their early 
ministry to attaining ability in matters which able men before 
them thoroughly understood, and why the young men of the 
future cannot be more technically prepared for the task which, 
spiritual though it is in its essence and purpose, must be carried 
on in this world, and among men, and in accordance with the 
inevitable laws of human accomplishment. 

Practical theology is concerned with the making of an efficient 
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ministry in three respects: (i) in the effective presentation of a 
spiritual message suited to the needs of the people and of the times 
in which the minister lives; (2) in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the church in its wide and increasing activities; (3) in 
the leadership of the church as an educational enterprise. 1 

I. HOMILETICS 

The notion that is current in certain quarters that the emphasis 
upon efficiency means a diminution of the significance of the preach- 
ing function of the minister is utterly unfounded. No modern 
department of practical theology has the slightest sympathy with 
such a view. When a business man recently said that the church 
was not now very much concerned about a man's ability to preach, 
but was desirous of securing competent leaders of men, he expressed 
a superficial judgment, which would soon result in the ending of the 
church altogether. Theological seminaries at all events are reaffirm- 
ing the conviction that the pulpit is to be of permanent impor- 
tance in modern life and that effective preaching is the pre-eminent 
function of the ministry. This may well be modified by a recog- 
nition of the fact that we are coming to a specialized ministry, in 
which men may serve as pastors, directors of religious education, 
of social endeavor, of music, or of other special activities, without 
including any preaching at all in their work. But so far as con- 
cerns men whose business it is to preach, our times demand them 
more than ever, and demand the best preaching. As President 
Faunce has very well pointed out, there was never such a preaching 
age as ours. Everybody has gone to preaching — labor leaders, 
social reformers, educators, even presidential candidates. It is 
no time for the pulpit to minimize its significance. The man of 
speech is still a man of extraordinary power among us, for, as 
David Swing well said, "We talk, and talk, and talk for a hundred 
years, and then the thing is done, and if we had not talked it would 
not have been done." 

1 In most encyclopedias practical theology would also include the study of Chris- 
tian missions. In the Divinity School of the University of Chicago this subject is 
organized in the Department of Church History. There is a certain propriety in 
either procedure. 
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The theological seminary is not very much concerned with 
the training of pulpit orators. Perhaps they are born, not made, 
and perhaps it may be just as well that only a few of them are 
born. But we do recognize the high importance of preparing 
men of persuasive, convincing, and effective speech, who shall 
make the gospel in all its splendid meaning seem to men to be of 
supreme importance. The pulpit is still to speak words of com- 
fort that can be spoken nowhere else, to kindle hopes beyond any 
others that the heart of man can hold, to cheer with peculiar 
power the hosts of those who are battling for the right, to appeal 
as incarnate conscience to that moral sense which is in us all, 
but which so easily is lulled asleep. 

The department of practical theology has the difficult task of 
helping men who wish to preach to see something of the way 
toward this effectiveness which the modern pulpit demands. The 
endeavor involves these three elements of study: (1) the message 
of the preacher, (2) the psychological study of homiletic presen- 
tation, (3) the technique of sermon preparation and delivery. 
And their importance is in the order indicated. 

The message. — In the older theory of seminary discipline this 
was not the concern of practical theology but rather of systematic 
theology. It was there that the man found what he was to preach 
and practical theology undertook to show him how to do it. Every 
department of human thought today shows a man what to preach, 
and certainly not the least systematic theology. It is the business 
of practical theology to insist upon a man going back into his own 
religious experience and answering to himself the questions, What 
really is my message ? What does the world need that I have to 
give? What are the modern life-problems about which I really 
know anything? No small part of homiletic discipline is the 
constant effort to answer these questions so that the man shall 
be saved from the folly of preaching the New Testament, or the 
Old Testament, or theology, or sociology, or any other science, 
and shall see clearly that he is to preach religion, and that the 
only religion he can preach is the religion that he himself experiences. 
The literature, the history, the philosophy of religion are great 
sources for the enrichment of religious experience. The vital 
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teaching of these subjects in the theological seminary should 
effect the broadening of the student's outlook, the deepening of 
his faith, the enlarging of his sympathy. In this sense, of course, 
they are the great materials of preaching. But they are so only 
when he makes them his own. He must not be the intermediary 
between the professor and the people — and that is just as true if 
the professor be of sociology as of theology. The preacher is the 
exponent of religious conviction, he is the interpreter of religious 
life. In this lies the secret of efficiency. But the efficiency itself 
is not gained by a mere statement as here given, and the individual 
acceptance which any preacher would accord. It is only reached 
as the result of constant study and practice. Gradually a man 
acquires the power of discriminating between what he knows 
and what somebody else thinks, and then really speaking to his 
own generation a living voice. Rigid criticism, the cultivation 
of the art of self-criticism, unceasing insistence upon reality, the 
study of the masters of the pulpit, past and present — these are 
the means employed to train men in an understanding of the 
essential nature of their message. 

The psychological study of homiletic presentation. — Given a man 
with a message and a congregation willing to hear, the problem 
of presenting that message so that it may have vitality to that 
congregation is a psychological problem. It involves questions 
of mood, the nature of attention, of the emotions, of the will, the 
whole matter of apperception, the psychology of suggestion. It 
includes a consideration of the emotional quality of the entire 
service of worship and of all its accessories. To be sure, the born 
orator understands all these things by instinct. So does the born 
master of anything understand his trade. Schools are not designed 
for people who are born efficient. One of the great Yale lecturers 
on preaching confessed that he had discovered that most of his 
life he had been more concerned with subjects than with people. 
To the extent that that was true he had failed of the most elemental 
psychological approach to his problem. Another psychological 
failure was indicated some time ago in the genial article of one of 
our favorite essayists on "The Colonel in the Theological Semi- 
nary," in which the professor of military tactics undertakes to 
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teach the young preachers how to make a real advance upon a 
real situation. The soldier intends to secure some definite result, 
and he knows that there is some definite way of doing it. The 
preacher must be as definite in his expectations and his effort. 
A sign of the times is the publication of a little book with the sig- 
nificant title, The Pedagogics of Preaching, indicating the essential 
psychological character of the undertaking. How practically 
effective such methods may be was indicated when a successful 
advertising expert recently stated that he had formed his own 
method of work upon the results of a professor of public speaking 
who had devoted himself to training theological students — an 
interesting example of the children of this world going to school 
to the children of light for the purpose of learning business efficiency, 
and not an isolated instance by any means. 

It is a matter of grave concern that in not a few cases the men 
who are least likely to be helpful in these times when wise leader- 
ship is so necessary are those who seem most able to secure a 
hearing. There are many evangelists whose influence is anything 
but healthy, who have mastered the art of controlling crowds 
and so exercise an influence altogether out of proportion to the 
significance of the message which they preach. It has sometimes 
seemed that the sensible presentation of a modern message was 
incompatible with the passion of the orator and with that careful 
study of effect, which has characterized the popular masters of 
assemblies. But surely this is a most unfortunate error. Of what 
use is our message if it does not pass from us to our auditors? 
What necessary connection need there be between a rational 
gospel and a small congregation ? Of course there are very many 
notable instances of men of popular power and of modern thought. 
There is great need of more such preachers. We do not need to 
learn the tricks of "spellbinders," but we do need to understand 
the psychological conditions of an impressive religious service, 
and of the presentation of a powerful message that shall move 
men to their duty. 

Why did Amos startle the worshipers at Bethel with his strange 
visions? Why did Isaiah walk barefoot through Jerusalem? 
Why did Jeremiah use the concrete symbols that could be seen? 
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Why did Jesus speak in parables ? Why did all the men who have 
spoken and been heard speak as they spoke ? Whence came the 
hush on the vast throng in the cathedral attent upon the preacher's 
opening words, and whence the earnest expectancy in the country 
meeting-house, and why the nervousness and carelessness of so 
many religious crowds? By psychological analysis we must 
answer these questions, and so train ourselves to understand how 
we can make our modern folk hear, and feel, and act. 

The technique of sermon preparation and delivery. — The subject 
of technique, of course, requires careful attention. There is some 
natural and economical way in which sermon topics come, and 
the message shapes itself, and the arrangement of thought is 
determined, and the whole is put into the vehicle of language, and 
then is interpreted in oral speech. Inductively, and by practice, 
by observation, by mutual criticism, the class in the theological 
seminary must seek to find the way. It is probable that there will 
not be very great advance upon the technical methods that have 
been so elaborately wrought out by the masters of homiletics 
in the past. Provided the vitality of treatment which the pre- 
ceding discussion has sought to emphasize be always present, 
the traditional methods may well be followed to a large extent. 

The technique of voice production, the employment of expres- 
sive gesture, the attainment of an effective platform presence, 
ought to have been secured in the earlier stages of college training. 
As long as this is so generally wanting, the department of practical 
theology would wisely secure the alliance of experts in public 
speaking. An admirable plan is the co-operative teaching of 
homiletics by the professors of practical theology and of public 
speaking. Of course a man only really preaches when he is in 
his own pulpit, and the department of practical theology ought 
to have available an instructor who would personally visit the 
men in their student pastorates and help them on the basis of an 
observation of their actual procedure. 

II. CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 

There is a second great field of ministerial service. It has always 
been recognized under the general title of pastoral duties, the cure 
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of souls, parochial work. It has been extraordinarily extended 
in our day. There are some who deplore the tendency. They 
are afraid that the prophetic office will lose its power in a general 
fussiness about an ecclesiastical machine. And that is a real 
danger. A good deal of so-called work is a mere effort to make 
the wheels go round. But we are in glorious days of increase in 
the significance of the church. We are really saying with the 
Roman orator, "There is nothing human that is alien to our 
interest." We have not escaped a religion which was bound up 
with a theological intellectualism that we may confine its glorious 
meaning to a modern mysticism. There is, of course, delightful 
opportunity for sarcasm in contrasting apostolic unction with the 
successful conduct of a boys' club. Shall the apostles leave the 
word of God to serve gymnasiums? However, there are boys' 
clubs in the modern church because boys will have clubs anyway. 
It is God's way of making a man out of a boy, and the church 
would better understand it, and lead the process. And there are a 
thousand activities, clubs, societies, organizations, philanthropies, 
evangelizings, missions, industrial schools, employment bureaus, 
organized parochial visitations, literary societies, singing classes, 
choral clubs, recreations, picnics, and there are going to be more, 
please God, until there shall not be a human interest that has not 
been touched and beautified by the spirit of religion. All this 
needs a leader, not only because it is a big plant and costs a lot 
of money and must be made efficient, but because it is a church 
and must not become a congeries of unrelated social activities; 
because it is a church and whether we eat or drink or whatever 
we do we are to do all to the glory of God; because it is a church 
and its members are there learning the meaning of life in the spirit 
of Him who came that we might have lif e and that we might have 
it abundantly. Of course, the activities may run away with the 
church. Certainly it may be possible that in our eager develop- 
ment of means we may lose sight of the end, so that it shall come 
to pass that we shall have everything else in our institutional church 
except religion. We may have every human interest cultivated 
except God. And then the entire undertaking will be inefficient. 
Efficiency means that the whole complicated institution shall be 
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pre-eminently religious. If we socialize with the ability of men 
and of angels, and have not God, we are nothing. 

Efficiency in church administration never means the mere 
organization and conduct of activities that can be made to look 
well in an annual report and that produce results which can be 
tabulated and pointed to with pride. Efficiency means that boys' 
clubs shall contribute to the strong and healthy life of manly, 
clean, God-fearing boys. Industrial classes mean a contribution 
of gracious, skilled womanhood to the inspiration and practical 
help of neglected girlhood, with all the moral uplift and religious 
power that comes from such devotion and such fellowship. And 
so through all the varied activities of the modern church. Money, 
members, officers, committees, machinery, are not the ends, but 
rather earnest, altruistic endeavor, helpful co-operation, gracious 
human fellowships, religion as the life of God in the fives of men. 

It is the business of the modern department of practical theol- 
ogy to recognize the changing conditions of church life. If it 
seems strange that modern men could suppose that a seventeenth- 
century theology could have permanent significance in the modern 
world, is it any less strange that they should suppose that a New 
England meeting-house could afford the permanent limits of 
organization and activity for the advancing Christian church? 
Nobody knows what the work of the church is. There are com- 
munities today where the church will have to do everything that 
is done for the better life of the community from cleaning the 
snow off the sidewalks to nursing babies, from helping the farmers 
to raise better corn to opening the eyes of the people to the glory 
of art. There are other communities where the social and civic 
activities are so admirably organized that it would be a mere 
impertinence for the church to interfere, and its work becomes 
largely one of inspiration and encouragement. Most communities 
are between these two extremes, the proper work of the church 
being partly in directing its members into useful social organiza- 
tions, partly in undertaking helpful activities of its own. The 
man who ought to be able to find out in any community what 
ought to be done is the resourceful, efficient minister. 

Who is sufficient for these things? The conduct of such an 
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enterprise demands great qualities of leadership. The prophet in 
the pulpit is not enough; a statesman and leader of men, a large- 
hearted, wide-visioned, tactful, resourceful minister is the need 
of the church. And all the better if the preacher and the minister 
can be one man. It is the new business — very difficult — of the 
department of practical theology to seek to train men for this 
larger efficiency in the modern church. The day is gone for the 
quiet student to make a few parish calls in the week and deliver 
great sermons on Sunday. A church is much like a school. Our 
new pedagogy has shown us that more important than what the 
teachers teach is what the students do. So it is what the members 
do rather than what the preacher says that makes them strong 
Christians. It is extremely important that we hold in one ideal 
the significance of the great pulpit with the burning message of a 
vital gospel and the absolute necessity of the active, achieving 
church where everybody is going about doing good. 

So we must study the needs of modern men, the natural interests 
of developing human personality, the relation of religion to the 
whole world of human life. We must make a practical study of 
efficient churches, for there are some, and they are very busy 
places, and God is in them. We must study the efficient ministers, 
for there are some, and they are very busy men, earnest students, 
men of prayer, and men of the world at the same time. We must 
try to open the eyes of the young men who are studying for 
the Christian ministry to the need of the development of our 
churches. 

All this, so far as it can be carried on in the classroom, the 
seminar, and by observation, is being well developed in our best 
seminaries, and something is being done in what may be called 
laboratory practice. It is at this point, however, that the most 
serious reform is needed. Every student for the ministry should 
have actual practice for several months in a well-organized church. 
He should act as assistant in the office of the church, learning the 
routine of keeping records, arranging assignments, organizing the 
details of business management. He should have the opportunity 
of gaining experience in the various departments of social activity, 
in boys' work, in managing the recreative interests of the church, 
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in teaching classes, in the systematic canvass of the community, 
and in pastoral visitation and care. It is a serious question whether 
it will be possible to do this in any large and systematic way by 
giving students apprenticeship under successful city pastors. It 
is probable that the only way in which it can be made really 
efficient is by having one or more churches actually under the 
direction of the theological seminary. Perhaps this means the 
enlargement of the department of practical theology to include 
men competent to conduct an aggressive city church as preachers 
and administrators, together with others who shall have the 
technical direction of the practice work of the students. This 
would call for a considerable endowment, but its justification 
would be in the extraordinary increase in efficiency in the students 
so trained, and also in the noble religious service which such a 
church might accomplish as a definite city mission enterprise. 

The difficult question of student aid is involved in this problem. 
It would seem that it would most satisfactorily be met by the pay- 
ment of the young men for the actual service rendered in the church 
or churches. If there could be gathered a thousand members in a 
needy section of the city, it might well be that there would be 
required a ministry of fifty students in the various departments of 
religious activity for such time as the students would be able to give 
without interference with their studies. A mission work carried 
on upon such a scale and under such expert management would 
be an object-lesson of notable value to the entire church, and would 
in itself be worth the whole cost involved. 

In the third year of the student's course he should have a 
small church by himself, or perhaps better, two men should have a 
church together. The conditions of the smaller churches are not 
quite the same as those of a great city church, and it is a mistake 
that a man's practice work under direction should be only in a 
large organization. Moreover, he must have opportunity to 
develop initiative and resourcefulness while still associated with 
teachers who may be able to help him in his problems as they 
arise. It has already been suggested that an instructor in the 
department of practical theology should be free to visit the students 
who are preaching, in order to hear them under natural conditions. 
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This same instructor could hold conferences with the students on 
their fields regarding the actual problems as they arise. 

Quite another field of church administration, which it is already 
becoming the duty of the seminaries to study scientifically, is that 
of the rural church. In every department of practical theology 
there should be an expert who has had actual successful experience 
in a significant country pastorate, and who is a student of the 
rural problem at first hand. With the right leadership we are 
undoubtedly likely to have a wonderful expansion of the country 
church. It is to be hoped that there will be able men with 
the interests of country life at heart, who will expect to devote 
themselves entirely to such service. The seminaries should be in 
a position to train them in the varied opportunities which a country 
parish affords. Incidentally the reinvigoration of the rural church 
will afford us again the strong recruits for the ministry which 
used to come from this source. 

In this survey of the activities of the minister no mention has 
been made of what has always been understood as strictly pastoral 
duties — the office of the pastor as comforter, adviser, friend, 
winner of men's souls. This is not an office by itself. It is part 
of the preacher. It is the very spirit of the minister as the adminis- 
trator of the church. He is always a pastor. He is never too 
busy for comfort and counsel. All his work is to win men's lives, 
which includes their souls. The department of practical theology 
cannot give men tact, sympathy, and wisdom. Some of the books 
of the great pastors can be read and an older brother of larger 
experience can talk over with his younger brothers some of the 
ways of the pastor's work. But he must learn to help men by 
helping them, and conference of the professor of practical theology 
with men in their student pastorates should be constantly carried on. 

There is still another element in church organization, which is of 
the utmost importance, viz., the organization of the worship of the 
church. The purpose of the service of worship is the cultivation of 
religious feeling — reverence, humility, faith passing into joy, aspira- 
tion. Of course the fundamental need is sincerity. The best contri- 
bution the minister makes to the worship of his people is the impar- 
tation of his own feelings in the thought of God and of duty. Yet 
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one may feel reverence and only express solemnity; one may feel 
humility and only express gloom; one may feel the whole gamut of 
religious emotions and express them so ineptly that nobody else 
is helped to feel them. The actor's criticism of the minister has 
often been quoted: "We say unreal things as if they were real and 
you say real things as if they were unreal." There is such a thing 
as a liturgical technique. There are laws of aesthetics that can 
no more be neglected with impunity than the laws of dynamics. 
It is the business of practical theology to study the great liturgies 
of the church, the hymnology of the church, and then to study 
the laws of group psychology, and then to study the conditions 
and needs of the modern congregation, its heredity, its prejudices, 
its responsiveness, and so to find the worship which can minister 
to its best life. 

m. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

There remains to be considered the third field of ministerial 
service, viz., the leadership of the church as an educational insti- 
tution. Of course this cannot be rigidly separated from the two 
that have already been discussed. Preaching is educational, and 
the better the preaching the more it is educational. All the activi- 
ties of the church are educational, so that a good test of the value 
of any activity is its educational quality. But the definite study of 
educational values and of the whole subject of moral and religious 
development is so important that it may well receive separate 
consideration. Moreover, the educational leadership of the church, 
if properly carried out, makes so large a demand upon the minister 
that it will undoubtedly come to pass, as is already the case in 
many of the stronger churches, that this will be a specialized form 
of ministerial service. And this is particularly to be desired 
because it will open the ranks of the ministry to many men of 
first-rate ability, who yet have not the preaching gift. It is 
unfortunately true that strong men have often turned aside from 
the ministry to the teaching profession because they did not find 
themselves at home in the pulpit. Yet gifts and abilities of edu- 
cational leadership are a great desideratum in the modern church. 
Further, it is very much to be hoped that the masculine prejudice 
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of the church will sufficiently give way to open this great field of 
the Christian ministry to women. When the second city of our 
nation, after searching the Republic for a superintendent of the 
public schools, found that a woman of its own citizenship was the 
one altogether to be desired, it is time that the church should 
consider whether its educational work may not be wisely committed 
in many cases to able and trained women who have a hereditary 
aptitude for the task. Perhaps it would not be well to press this 
matter, lest the specter of the femininization of religious education 
be called forth. 

Historically, practical theology has always been charged with 
the subject of religious education, but it has for the most part 
been comprised under the title of catechetics, which sufficiently 
indicates its scope. In the churches laying great stress upon 
confirmation the seminaries have given emphasis to the importance 
of drilling children in catechisms and leading them to an under- 
standing of the duties of the religious life. In the seminaries of 
other churches there has been some discussion of the relation of the 
pastor to the Sunday school. But in none of the churches until 
very recent years has there been any proper conception of the 
full duty of the church toward its children and young people. 
The educational work of the church has been largely confined 
to the Sunday school, and that school has held a very indefinite 
relation to the church itself. Moreover, it has generally been 
conceived of rather as an evangelistic than as an educational 
institution. The minister felt himself so little related to it that 
in many cases he was too busy even to know what it was doing, 
and in many other cases it was deemed an impertinence for him 
to take too lively an interest in its work. 

Very considerable progress has now been made toward the 
understanding of the task of religious education, and it may be 
said to have grown out of the general acceptance of the following 
modern ideas: (1) Whatever religion is (and it is not easy to define), 
it is not something by itself, but it is a certain quality of life, a 
certain spirit of living, a certain attitude toward the whole of life. 
(2) Religion is not an impartation from above, it is the result of 
social education. (3) Every reaction of the individual to his 
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physical and social environment is inevitably educational, for 
better or for worse. (4) Consciously directed education is a 
personal process by which immature persons are assisted in reaching 
their largest self-realization in the society to which they belong. 
On the basis of the acceptance of these modern ideas it has been 
conceived that we should endeavor to develop a science of religious 
education and to train our students for the ministry in that dis- 
cipline. The task has been assigned, in accordance with the 
traditional encyclopedia, to the department of practical theology. 

It is evident that in the statement of the ideas out of which a 
demand for scientific study of religious education has grown, we 
have rather easily employed some very important words: religion, 
life, physical and social environment, immature persons, educa- 
tion, self-realization. It is our business to understand what 
these mean. What is the religion that is our goal ? If we are to 
follow the modern scientific method of study we shall have to 
answer that question historically, genetically, which means that 
the subject of comparative religion must be understood. Evi- 
dently again we are making a biological approach to our problem 
and we must understand what biology has to offer us. We are 
speaking of persons, and of immature persons, which means that 
our problem involves psychology and especially genetic psychology. 
The education is in the social environment, and therefore we shall 
have to know what sociology can tell us for our guidance. We 
are making our aim ethical and so we must gain the data that 
Christian ethics can afford. And we are including our efforts 
under the subject of education and therefore the history, theory, 
and modern practice of education, including all that is being done 
in moral, industrial, vocational education, must be understood. 
And then we must ask ourselves what the church itself has done 
during its history, which requires a study of the history of religious 
education. And finally, we must address ourselves to the oppor- 
tunities of the modern church to make of itself a school in which 
religion may be learned, and this involves all the problems of 
organization, materials, curriculum, the training of teachers, the 
expression of religious life. 

Of course so large a task as is here outlined cannot be under- 
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taken by the department of practical theology, unless it should 
be supplied with a corps of instructors larger than that of any 
department in any theological seminary. But in point of fact 
there is no need of anything of the sort. Already in the fully 
equipped university there are available the experts whose con- 
tribution is essential to our problem. Practical theology has 
therefore considered its duty to be largely that of co-ordination 
of courses already provided in the university curriculum. In 
biology, anthropology, sociology, comparative religion, Christian 
ethics, psychology, education, the contributory courses which the 
study of religious education requires are actually being offered. 
Certain fundamental courses with the religious interest dominant 
are properly given by the department of practical theology itself. 
These naturally will be increased in number, as the province of 
religious education is more clearly defined. It is probable, however, 
that the general principle of organization of the contributions from 
various departments will continue to be found satisfactory. 2 

It would be insincere not to state that at the present time a 
science of religious education scarcely exists. There are only a 
handful of men giving serious consideration to the matter in the 
whole country. The subject shares with its older sister, sociology, 
the great difficulty that experimentation is almost impossible, and 
that results are very difficult to measure. Perhaps religious 
education must always be empirical. Given a youth of a certain 
religious development, it will never be possible to say exactly 
what he needs in order to advance to a certain further stage of 
religious development. If materia medica is empirical because the 
action of drugs on the living human organism is so difficult to 
estimate, how much more subtle the action of influences upon the 
human spirit. But materia medica is empiricism founded upon 
scientific knowledge. The medical practitioner knows his anatomy, 
his physiology, his chemistry, and he experiments with his drugs 
on the basis of the best knowledge. So the religious educator must 

'The organization here outlined has actually been made during the last four 
years in the University of Chicago. The various departments have co-operated most 
cordially in the endeavor to meet the needs of the new subject. The same organiza- 
tion is taking place in several other seminaries. 
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know the process of the development of the psycho-physical 
organism, the development of the intellectual, moral, educational 
interests of childhood and of youth, the real nature of the material 
of study, and of the activities and plays which he employs. He 
must know the experience of competent workers who have been 
experimenting in this field, and must then intelligently do his 
best to assist the educational process, and note as carefully as 
he may the results that seem to be possible of measurement. It 
is in this sense that we are working for efficiency in religious educa- 
tion. It is in this sense that we may dare to speak of a science 
of religious education. There is as yet no exact or satisfactory 
method that has been developed for this procedure. The depart- 
ment of practical theology must invite its students to investigate 
what has been done, to be patient with those who cannot venture 
to give prescriptions when they are only entitled to give sugges- 
tions, and to accept the fascination and responsibility of students 
of a science that in a peculiar sense is still in the making. 



IV. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

The department of practical theology has usually been assigned 
with the other traditional departments one-ninth of the three 
years' work required for the D.B. degree. Two-thirds of this time 
has usually been devoted to homiletics and one-third to pastoral 
duties. These proportions will probably not be changed. On the 
basis of one-twenty-seventh of the curriculum being regarded as 
a course, one such course of four hours a week for three months 
would be devoted to the theory of preaching, including the con- 
sideration of such personal qualifications of the minister as has 
usually been included in pastoral duties. A second course of a 
very practical nature would be devoted to the preparation and 
delivery of sermons. The third course, instead of being merely 
a series of paternal lectures on pastoral theology, would be the 
exact and definite study of the organization of the activities of 
the modern church. The development of religious education 
demands the addition of a fourth required course in practical 
theology, which should be devoted to the fundamentals of the 
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psychology of religion in their application to the life of the childhood 
and youth of the church. 

Opportunity should be offered in the elections of the curriculum 
for students to specialize in any of the three departments of 
practical theology, or to make a judicious combination of work 
in the whole field. Those who desire to prepare themselves as 
specialists in religious education will of course need to lay the 
broad foundation in the various related subjects that has already 
been indicated. 



